






















THE 


MONTHLY OFFERING. 


OCTOBER, 1840. 


For the Monthly Offering. 
What do you Abolitionists Want? 


Methinks I hear one of our modern Conservatives, who 
is holding in his breath for fear of excitement, and looking 
with cold indifference on the struggle which is going on 
in this country between freedom and slavery,—methinks I 
hear him whispering in my ear, “ What do you abolitionists 
want, that you are so furiously agitating the community, 
thereby destroying the peace of society, dividing churches, 
unsettling pastors, and turuing the world upside down? 
What would you have us do?” 

What do we want? I will tell you. We want you to 
aid us in raising to the condition of men, millions of your 
equal brethren, who are now regarded as marketable com- 
modities. We want you to aid in the erection of a plat- 
form of rights and privileges, on which the whole human 
family can stand free and unmolested. We want to leave 
the human mind in the free exercise of all those powers 
and faculties which God has given it, to increase its enjoy- 
ment and usefulness in this world, and prepare it for never- 
ending felicity in that which isto come. The slave lies 
bleeding at your feet—crushed to the earth by this “ freest 
nation under heaven.’ We ask you to work for his liber- 
ation. We want you to aid in abolishing that system of 
worse than Hindoo caste, which prevails so extensively in 
our midst, and compeis one portion of our citizens to toil 
on through an unending series of degradation and wretch- 
edness, with scarcely a prospect of escape from that stern 
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despotism which grinds him to the dust. What do we 
¢ do you ask, Mr. Conservative? We want what 
Diogenes wanted of Alexander. We want you to get out 
of our sunshine. We want you no longer to ker p our 
brother yonder in the mi Inight darkness in which he and 


want 


his ancestors have been enveloped for centuries, through 
the avarice and cruelty of the white man. We want you 
no longer to throw your sympathies and your influence in- 
1o the scale of slavery, and strive by all the means in your 
power to arrest the progress of the car of smaaintia as it 
We want you to clethe 


rolls onward to its heavenly goal 
yourself in the panoply of truth, and engage with untiring 
zeal, and unshrinking fortitude, in the cause of oppressed 
humanity, and let neither friendship nor dove, nor selfish 
fear, nor calculating expediency drive you from the contest, 
until no slave shall be found on the broad footstool of the 
ee, 

We asi: you to array yourse lves on the side of universal 
libecty, and thus aid in saving this nation from that vortex 
of ruin into which, in consequence of her multiplied op- 
pressions, she is madly plunging. Our land is filled witl 
professions of freedom, republicanism, democracy, and equal 
rights. They are heard on every breeze, are in the mouth 
ef all the robbers of God’s poor, from Maine to Gedrgia. 
But it isa democracy of money. It is a republicanism 
which wastes all its energies ana exhausts all its sympa- 
thies ona question of dollars and cents. The inberent, 
Vital principles of humanity, enter but little into the compo- 
sition of the re pub licanism of the present d ly. Webster, 
oreat states- 


| 


and Clay, and C houn, and most of the other 
men can spe nd all Lhe energ of the Ir mighty minds to 
portray the evils or the benefits of a Sub-Treasury or a 
National Bank. But on the que stion whether two and al 
half millions of immortal beings shall be reduced to the 
level ol brutes, by a System which may surely be re garded 
as the fruitful parent of all abominations, they are either 
found the open and unblushing a ly rate ol th $s system, 
or of a most sickly and temporising expediency, which 
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would wink out of sight, great and paramount principles of 


°°" . us > PSowery 
truth and justice, to advance th nterests Ol @ partly. I's 
ll 1 , " . 
all this the church responds amen; and the people,“ love 
to have it so. 
In view of this iarming ia his dreadiul state of things, 


we call upon you who are so enxious to “keep in the quiet 4 
—who have such a holy horror of all excitement, to join 
hands with us in our warfare against eppression—to stay 





this swe ping tide of corruption as it rolls over the land— 
to liberate the sl ave from his chains, an l Save our nation 
from the destruction which hovers over her. This is 
“what we want” of you. We demand it in the name 
the outrage 1 mill is now { ing In the great Sout 
prison house. Shall we have it? Will you not speak 


and act in their behalf as Ged shall give you strength 


Ay, speak—while there is time 


For all a freeman’s clain 


Ere thought hecomes a crime 


And Freedom but a name 
While yet the Tongue and Pea 
And Press are uaforbid 
And we dare to feel and act as men 
Speuk—as our fathers did!” 


N. H. W 


— — 


For the Offering. 
JAMES MAJOR MONROE—A Fugitive Slave. 


BY HIRAM WI N. 


| am sure the readers of “the Offering” will peruse 
with intense interest, the following narration of facts con- 
nected with the flight of a fugitive, four years ago, from 
western Virginia to this “ land of promise.” I had the 
pleasure of conducting him from northern Ohio to the 
head of Lake Erie, and of introducing him through free 
dom’s great western gate to the blessings and privileges 
of British liberty. He was then about thirty years of age, 
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of a robust, athletic frame, quite intelligent, and possessed 
of uncommon vigor of mind and decision of character. 
All who saw him, saw a “knock down argument” that 
slavery was wrong. His name is James Mason Monroe. 
He was held in bondage in Guyandotte, Va., by a French 
Roman Catholic whose name was LaTule. 

When I first saw James at Oberlin, he was remarkably 
timid; so much so, that even in the midst of hundreds of 
true hearted friends, he dared not show himself in the 
light of day, and very few persons knew that he was in 
the place. He made a most forlorn appearance,—he was 
flying from intolerable oppression at the peril of his life, 
and the expense of the most bitter separations that ever oc- 
cur during an earthly pilgrimage. He had broken away 
from the wife of his youth, whom he left upon the south- 
ern bank of the beautifal Ohio, gazing after him till he had 
passed the stream, and he could only discover her obscure 
form like a melancholy statue in the place where he left 
her; while he disappeared from her view, and was soon 
lost to her vision in the dim distance, to become a nightly 
wanderer among haman and canine enemies. She pre- 
fered the separation to a more direful one, then in contem- 
plation, of sending him to the lower market. Day after 
day, he concealed himself in thickets, and night after night 
pursued his toilsome journey. One evening, in August, 
1836, be came out of his concealment near Chilicothe, 
Ohio, as the sable curtains of night were shutting down 


who had been out upon a hunting excursion. By them 
he was instantly captured, disarmed, and taken back to a 
tavern. They pinioned his elbows with strong cords, 
intending to watch him through the night, and for the 
sake of the reward that was oflered, return him as soon as 
. ® ‘Tt’ 
practicable to his master. They drank freely, and convers- 
ed in the presence of their trembling victim about the pro- 


without compunctions of conscience. One remarked, that 
it was a hard case, and that he would let him go if the rest 


around him. Unfortunately, he met four men with guns, f 
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spective reward of their iniquity. Still they were not 
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would. Another said he had been sick, and with his 
share he could pay his doctor’s bill. Another knew it 
was hard for the ‘‘ d d nigger,” but they might as well 
have the reward as somebody else. 

Thus they reasoned, while their poor victim lay awake 
upon his couch, with his eyes shut. ‘The cord was nearly 
imbedded in the flesh of his arms, which became badly 
swollen and painful; but having been broken of his rest 
and weakened by much fasting and exhaustion, he fell into 
a slumber, from which he awoke about midnight, and to lis 
great surprise, discovered his captors all sleeping aud snor- 
ing about him. He now began to cherish, for the first 
time, the hope of escape. By a desperate struggle, he soon 
loosed his arms, ‘The door being fast, his only chance of 
flight was through the window. He stepped softly across 
the floor and recovered his pistol from the pocket of one of 
his enemies, extinguished the light upon the stand, and at- 
tempted to raise the window. In this attempt he made 
some noise, that startled the man from whom the pistol 
had been taken; who sprung to his feet and was advanc- 
ing towards the window, when our prisoner turned and 
snapped the pistol at him. It struck fire, but happily fail- 
ed of discharging. In an instant the alarm was given ; 
they all sprung to their feet and were about to pounce up- 
on their falsely imprisoned victim, who, despairing at this 
awful crisis of every other means of escape, plunged head- 
long through the window, breaking his way through glass, 
sash andall. They caught him by one of his legs, and 
with a dirk or knife inflicted a deep flesh woud in his 
thigh. By a desperate struggle, he loosed himself from 
their bloody grasp, and run through the heavy rain and 
nocturnal gloom, mangled and bleeding as he went. He 
stopped a moment, however, having thick darkness for his 
protecting shield ; heard the alarm, and saw lights waver- 
ing about the house as they were commencing the search. 
For a moment he turned his thoughts to heaven and gave 
thanks to God, his deliverer, who had so signally wrought 
for him in this hour of peril. He made the best he could 
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of the remainder of the night, pursuing his lonely course 
towards Chilicothe. The heavy rain was much in his fa- 
vor, defacing his tracks, and washing away the blood that 
dripped from his flowing wounds. By day dawn he be- 
came extremely stiff and sore, and by reason of faintness 
from hunger, loss of blood, and over action, he found it 
exceedingly difficult to proceed any further, and yet he 
trembled at the thought of stopping, lest he should fall in- 
to the hands of enemies, and be doomed to that state which 
was more intolerable than death itself. At length he came 
to a house, turned trembling!y threugh the gate, and dis- 
covered a man atthe door in plain attire, with a broad 
brimmed hat. The first sicht of the broad brim, and the 


beckoning hand, attended with the sweet soothing voice of 


humanity, at once inspires hope and revived his drooping 
spirits. The Qnaker took him in, bound up his wounds 
and good Samaritan-like, poured into his bleeding bosom 
the balm of consolation. He there received the kindest 
treatment for the space of two weeks, when his health was 
recovered and his limbs were sufficiently sound to admit 
of his proceeding on his way. His generous host having 
interested others in his case, supplied him with provisions 
and money, conducted him to the Ohio canal, put him on 
the tow path,and gave him directions to Cleaveland. 
About this time he fel] in with another man of the sable 
hue. whose face was set Canada-ward in search of person- 
al liberty. They travelled together to Newark, where his 
companion stopped to buy a drink of whiskey, which he 
teared would endanger them both. So he left his whiskey 
drinking companion behind, and proceeded alone, thinking 
sobriety the surer passport to freedom. 

After travelling many days upon the tow-path, he be- 
came sore and lame, and concluded to seek an easier mode 
of conveyance. So after spending near Massillon a night 
with a colored man, who generously entertained him, he 
made known his intention to take passage ina line boat 
for Cleaveland. Accordingly he availed himself of the first 
boat, and came without interruption to Akran. While 
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passing down through the locks there, he looked out of the 


cabin window and discovered two men on the bank in 
search of him. ‘They immediately inquired if there was a 


colored man in the boat. The poor lugitive was now in 
trouble; his countenance fell; he knew not what to do. 
Une of the pursuers he recognized as the colored man 
with whom he had stopped over night. He thought with- 
in himself,—Can it be possible he is acting the traitor? 
“ Leap off the boat,” said one of the passengers, on learn- 
ing that he was a fugitive slave. ‘‘ Jump into the canal,” 


i 
said others, ‘‘if you can do no better, and make your es- 
cape from the other side into the woods.” “No, no;” 
said one in whom wisdom and humanity were blended, 
“just be quiet, and I’ll go ashore and see what those men 
want.” So he leaped upon the tow-path, and inquired 
what they wanted of the colored man in the boat. Fora 
moment all was anxiety and solemn suspense. ‘Then said 
he to the white man pursuing, Are you in favor of liberty? 
Are you a friend to the slave? ‘“ Yes fam,” said he. 
“ Well so am I,” responded the inquirer. At this an- 
nouncement the scene was changed, and in a moment, in- 
stead of the painful anxiety which had pervaded the com- 
pany, joy beamed from many a countenance. 

It appeared that the pursuers were following the poor 
captive out of regard for his safety, hoping to direet him 
through a more obscure route; whereupon he was convey- 
ed to Medina, thence to Oberlin, and thence to Cleave land, 
where J had the pleasure ol embarking with him for the 
Canada shore. He found a few geneious hearted friends 
in each of the above places, but at this time, which was 
near the meridian of Harriet Martineau’s “ Martyr age 
in America,” the most daring abolitionists were obliged to 
hold in their breath, except in secret places, while consult- 
ing the best interests of the panting captive. 

On our passage up the lake, we were weather-bound 
two days at the mouth of Black river. Becoming tired of 
the boat, ] conducted my sable companion to the house of 
Mr. R. whom I knew to be a trusty friend. 1 introduced 
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bien, and made known his delicate condition. We were 
most cordially received and kindly entertained. On the 
morning before we left, as we were about rising from the 
breakfast table, James having already withdrawn and seat- 
ed himself by the fire, we heard a loud knock at the door, 
and in came a large, stern looking man, opened his pocket- 
book, took out a piece of paper, and presented it to our 
host. “ There,” said he, “take that, and pursue such a 
course with it as you think proper.” The trembling fugi- 
tive narrowly watched the stranger, and at the same time 
cast about for some weapon of defence. His eye fastened 
upon a hammer on the mantlepiece, and as he was about 
springing to grasp it, the fact came out that the man was 
no slave hunter, but some neighbor on business with the 
magistrate. His fears presently subsided, so that he became 
more quiet. We sung in his presence the beautiful hymn 
commencing thus, 


** Whither goest thou, pilgrim stranger, 
Wandering though this lonely vale,” &c. 


We had not proceeded far, when his countenance was 
moistened with tears, which rolled down like rain-drops 
upon his manly cheeks, 

Toronto, Sept. 20th, 1840. 


[ To be Continued.| 


—<>_—— 


A Tale of Endeavor. 


Mrs. James wasa physician’s wife in the western part 
of Massachusetts. She received, one day, an odd number 
of the Liberator, through the medium of the Post Office, 
from one who had seen her name in the list of donors at 
the end of the Missionary Herald. The same spirit that 
had made her solicitous for the welfare of the distant Asi- 
atics, caused her to read with interest the pages that recom- 
mended to her attention the more distressing condition of 
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the American slave. She was a Christian; and the ex- 
tinction of slavery ever seems to the Christian heart a holy 
and ennobling object, demanding immediate exertions for 
its attainment. She could not account for the hot excite- 
ment which the discussion of the subject seemed to have 
produced on the sea-board. She was extremely ignorant 
of plantation details and of all the statistics of the matter ; 
—in fact, she had never before given it a moment's thought ; 
and was indebted to the following paragraph, which caught 
her eye, for the whole amount of her actual knowiedge re- 
specting it. 

“Two and an half millions of slaves in a Christian 
country! The degraded bondmen of the freest nation on 
earth! mere human chattels! Every sixth man, woman, 
and child owned like pieces of merchandise, as litile re- 


| spected, and as transferable!” 


It was little, but it was enough. “ Slavery as it is,” 
had not then been published, but out of this short para- 
graph her active mind drew inferences, which rendered 
such a book, to her, unnecessary. “ Two millions and an 
half!’? The paper dropped from her hand—her eye fell 
upon her infant child, and the reflection that every one of 
those children of misery must be as sensitive and as be- 


| loved as her own, sunk deep into her heart. Had any 


one told her then, that slaves do not feel as freemen do, 


| she would have denied it; and she would have been right; 


for slavery does not extinguish the instincts of humanity, 
nor destroy the ability to suffer. This her own human in- 


} stinct told her, and to this mental philosophy and physiolo- 


gy are obliged, when brought up to the witness-bar, to tes- 


| tify. 


“ What shall I do for the extinction of such a system?” 


) she said; (for the first determination of a sound and un- 


‘ 





prejudiced judgment in contemp ating the removal of any 


} evil, is, to strike at the root.) ‘“ Suppose,” she exclaimed, 


as a friend entered the room, “ we go this afternoon and 
talk with some of our neighbors, aad try to prevail on two 
or three of them to take this newspaper, from which we 
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shall he able to went Ww vhs at instrumentalities are res uly in 
motion. 1 don’t doubt we shall find that there is a socie- 
ty in operation, and it will be best, if there is, for us to aid 
it. We might associate ourselves together for that pur- 
pose, in this place; for we know by the effect of all our 
other associations, that many hands make light work. 
Ten persons together can eflect more than ten times the 
amount that one person can. We can help to print and 
circulate publications and sustain agents, as we do in oth- 
er benevolent operations. Indeed, it seems as if a little 
light only, were wanting, to stir up the whole nation about 
it. This one paper has awakened me, never to sleep again 
on this subject, | trust.” 

The friend fell in with her views, and arm in arm, they 
took their way to pursue what they had ever found the 
efficient course to promote the various objects of benevo- 
lence they had at heart, viz: to take measures for secur- 
ing the co-operation of others. Their first call was upon 
the family of their pastor. He was himself within, and 
readily entered into conversation with them. He feared, 
he said, that they were hardly aware of the delicacy of the 
subject, or the difficulties that surrounded it. Situated as 
the ministry and the church were at the South, he had no 
doubt that the agitation of it, must be necessarily follow- 
ed by division, and every ill that ought to be most depre- 
cated. He knew, perhaps, more than some others, respect- 
ing the chavacter of those by whom the movement had 
been commenced. They were harsh and denunciatory, 
and abusive of good men. He could not but hope that 
Mrs. James would refrain from identifying herself with 
them, though he was as anxious as any one could be for 
the abolition of slavery. He should advise, however, wait- 
ing till such atime as the subject could be introduced 
‘without giving offence. This could not be done while the 
instrumentalities he alluded to were in existence, as they 
caused all efforts to be suspected. Indeed, it was no won- 
der that the South, and the North, too, should close the'r 
ears against men who strove to deprive of influence, some 
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if the best Christians in the land, who were unfortunate ly 
involved in slaveholding. 

“ Best Christians! Slaveholding! unfortunately!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. James, with a hasty touch of indignation 
and sympathy with the suffering and the wronged ; “why 
surely it ought to be made an object to deprive of his in- 
fluence, forthwith, the man who in the nineteenth century, 
in Ghristien and republican America, uses it to gild the 
system of slavery. Every jot of character and influence 
he has, prolongs the existence of slavery.” 

Her pastor could no: forgive her for having a truer mo- 
ral sense than himself, and never after hettd the subject 
adverted to witheut shame, and pain, and opposition. 

Her next call was upon the deacon of another church, 
who was one of her neighbors. He was no advocate for 
slavery, he said, but he always had observed something in 
ladies which unfitted them for the consideration of such 
sub yects as this. The »y were apt to be carried aw ay with 
one idea, and to int roduce it, as it were, butt end foremost. 
These subjects ought to be managed on the principle of 
the wedge. “Just as he chose,” Mrs. James replied ; 
“she would leave it entirely to him how they should be- 
gin.” He thought when they should begin, was the more 
difficult question, as the time was now so occupied. Al- 
most every evening in the week was devoted to some be- 
nevolent operation. They must not leave these things un- 
done. “ No, nor the other, either,” was the reply. ‘True,’ 
responded the deacon, “ but we have a very interesting re- 
viyal of religion in our society, and we ought to be exceed- 
ingly careful how we grieve away the Spirit, by introduc- 
ing anv matters which would give rise to difference of 
opinion. 


“The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the scenes of noise and strife.” 


you know the hymn, my dear madam.” 
Again Mrs. James lost the power to suppress her 
thoughts. “ Religion, indeed ! What sort of a revival of it, 
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must that be, which a consideration of human suffering, 
and the means of relieving it, will hinder! ‘The Spirit!’ 
not the Spirit of the Lord, for that is anti-s!avery, and can 
only stay where there is liberty. I do not construe the 
Bible as you do, my friend, I find.” 

Here was another opposer of the anti-slavery cause 
brought out. 

Her next call was as unsuccessful, because the neighbor 
to whom she applied, did not wish to join in benevolent ef- 
forts with any but his own denomination. He liked, with 
Yankee foresight and discretion, to build up benevolent 
societies and the presbyteries with the same trowel, or as 
he inwardly said, “ to kill two birds with one stone.” This 
low state of mind was not able to perceive the beauty of 
the parable of the good Samaritan, with an allusion to 
which, his visitor favored him, or to exercise that Christian 
foresight which would have shown him, that if there was 
any need of societies, it must be because the presbyteries 
had not done their duty, and consequently, that both could 
not be temporally built up together. 

A fourth effort was repulsed by the confession of the 
friend with whom it was made, that she did not think 
affairs so connected with the politics of the, country, the 
proper sphere of women. Mrs. James wondered in silence, 
as her friend had, only the week before, presided at a 
Whig pie nic. 

The next call failed of success, because the lady had a 
married cousin in Virginia, whose feelings would be hurt, 
if, on her return in the summer, she found her engaged in 
an affair of this kind. The North had no right to interfere 
—it was a State concern. 

Another attempt in the lawyer’s family, was also fruit- 
less. After half an hour’s conversation with the lady of 
the house, which apparently produced conviction, the gen- 
tleman overset the whole by coolly looking up from his 
conveyancing, and recommending them to form a Sewing 
Cirele, and buy a slave with the avails; as then their con- 
sciences must be relieved by the fact that they had done 
all they could. 
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To make a long story short, the only effect of an after- 
noon’s intense exertion, in walking and talking, was to 
raise up a set of opposers to the anti-slavery cause. Mrs. 
James returned to her home sad, but not disheartened, for 
the effect upon her mind was a deeper and still deeper 
conviction of the goodness of the cause; her cause, as she 
now felt it must be for the rest of her life. The very cold- 
ness, and discouragement, and contempt that had been pour- 
ed upon it, made her feel the necessity of vigorous exer- 
tion on her own part. 

The slaves had a friend in herself—the principles of 
freedom were inextinguishably kindled in her own mind, 
and she did not leave undone what one could do for their 
promulgation, because no others could be found to sustain 
them. 

“Tt is like the firsi preaching of the gospel;” thought 
she—* this application of it to ahitherto unrebuked sin— 
asin which I find is growing up rank in the bosoms, that by 
their distance from its grand centre, might be supposed to 
have escaped its infiuence.’”” And she prepared herself for 
the work with all the means she could command. She 
subscribed for and lent the Liberator—purchased and dis- 
tributed tracts—circulated petitionssolicited donations— 
in conversation was “ instant in season and out of season.” 

To the observance of this last precept, she attributed much 
of the ultimate measure of success which crowned her efforts. 
She ceased to be called “ the agreeable, delightful Mrs. 
James,’”’ but she prevailed, out of all that populous town, on 
a half-dozen obscure individuals to consider the cause of 
him who had none to help him, and they associated them- 

selves with her to promote it. She has not what she en- 
joyed three years since, the enviable distinction of being 
“at the head of good society” in her neighborhood,—but 
the Senators and Representatives of — county voted 
against slavery last year in their respective places, and the 
ministers there, who refuse to speak for the cause, begin to 
be accounted recreant to that Savior who came to proclaim 
liberty to the captive. A hot encounter is going on among 
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a whole roused people, which must end, as all battles for 
freedom ever do, in being won. Persecution, misrepre- 
sentation. opposition of the most malignant and unaatici- 
pated character, she has met; but she ever joyfully testifies 
that the principles by which she has striven to win freedom 
for others, at what the world calls a sacrifice, have been to 
her a better inheritance of happiness than any thing that 
the world can give or take away. 


—>——. 
Plead the Promises. 


Not to pray for the slave, is almost as great a sin as 
slavery itself. It is practical unbelief of the promises, and 
makes God a liar. Think of the promises of God for the 
deliverance of the enslaved! The Bibie is full of them 
Here is a single specimen out of hundreds; “ The Lord 
executeth righteousness and judgment for all that are op- 
pressed.” (Ps. ciii. 6.) How positive—how emphatic 
how universal—how unconditional! And yet there is one 
condition, though not expressed. “Thus saith the Lord 
God: I will yet for this be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it forthem.” Then plead the promises. A. S. 
Almanac. 


The Offering. 

We have the pleasure of finding that the Offering gives 
preat satisfaction to the friends of the cause, and enables 
them to do much good, by increasing the numbers of the 
subscribers to their contribution cards. We have assur- 
ances from the most able writers among the faithful anti- 
slavery friends, that they will contribute to its pages with 
pleasure, from a conviction that it will supply a vacancy in 
the publications, occasioned by the discontinuance of the 
Anti-Slavery Record and Slave’s Friend. Excellent com- 


munications, already received, will appear in due season. 
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To Juvenile Societies 

The little ones who | ave put their hands to the work of 
freeing the slave, will find the “ Offering’’ a suitabl: pub- 
lication to read in their little circles, when they meet to 


work for the cause 


Lines. 


Could’st thou forget thine infant son, 


Or thy gray father, madea slave! 
Forget not, till their rights are won, 
I s and bab y love might save 


The Liberty Bell. 


This beautiful Annual will be issued as a Christmag 
and New Year’s gift, the last week in the year. 
_ — —_ 
Anecdote. 
A preacher, worthy ol the name of minister of the Gos- 
pe l, was warned by a more WOT! dly-min led brother w ith 
whom he was arranging a ex 


° 1 
certain exciting topics, in his puly 


nge, against touching on 
! 








The total-abstinence 
| —— 
t ivery had 


question had almost upset ine parish—anti-s| 
we l] nigh divided the chur *h, owing to he obstinacy of 





one who had persisted in introducing those subjects with- 


out his consent, and he wished his brother would not al- 
lude to them. H thought t wise, also, to olive a 1ution 
against dwelling too strongly ipon the d rine ot future 
retribution; as he hada prospect of gaining over some 
Universalists to his church. if that subject was not mad 
too promine at at hrst ‘Th , si, x pil d his friend 


* T think it would be better for me to decline the exchange 


at once; tor, 1n the pre nt state of our churche in Mas- 


1 
Sachusetts, 1t seems worth while to 1 at all, 





if one must not touch on “tl nperan e, righteousnes » OF 


, 
julgment to come.” 
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Notice to the Various Towns Concerned. 


(>The Massacnuserts Anti-Stavery Fair will be 
held on Curistmas Week. ((7*All perishable articles 
should be forwarded before the lst of November. 


The Slave’s Reply. 
By Maria W. Chapman. 
¢¢ What can I do for the cause?” said the farmer. ‘* J should not be 
at a loss,”’ replied the fugitive he had sheltered the preceeding night, ‘were 
ail these fields of yours mine.”’— From a Manuscript Sketch. } 
When the creaking harvest-wain 
Homeward bears the golden grain— 
When the glowing orchard-trees 
Bend beneath the autumn breeze— 
When the dairy’s rich produce, 
Safely stored for winter use, 
Fills your heart with grateful pride, 
Think of me, and set aside 
Somewhat then, as freedom’s due, 
“As the Lord hath prospered you.’ 
Blessed be you evermore, 
In your basket and your store, . 
You in whose free homes the joy 
Of a freeman finds alloy, 
When the tale of wrong is told 
Of our rights betrayed for gold. 
Blessed be ye whom the cry 
Of expiring infancy, 
Or the mute, reproachful glance . 
Of grief too deep for utterance, 
Moves your harvest-fruits to bring, 
To my cause fit offering. 
Brother! now my right maintain! 
Bear not thou the heart of Cain: 
Then the Lord shall have respect 
To the shrines thou dost erect, 
And upon thy faithful head 
Blessings from on high be shed. 


+] 





